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PRECISE ANALYSIS 


vs. 

SUPERFICIAL COMMENT 


That was a powerful story! Readers apply 
this phrase to books as widely different as 
Peyton Place and Ulysses. To what extent have 
we imparted either our knowledge or enthusi- 
asm by the use of this phrase? Yet how many 
of us are guilty of employing just such vague 
and meaningless terms? 

A true comprehension and enjoyment of 
literature is possible only with a precise 
analysis of the text. If we must use general 
terms, we should clarify our meaning by 
illustrating the terms with specific passages. 
This clarification implies, of course, that we 
read carefully. Considering the significance of 
the author’s words is a natural part of careful 
reading. After establishing as nearly as 
possible exactly what the author means, it 
is important that we examine the style by 
which he expresses himself. Not only does the 
analysis of style help us to understand 
literature, it also provides us with hints for 
improving our writing. However, we should 
supplement precise analysis of style and 
careful attention to meaning with objective 
judgement. Training plus maturity should 
enable us to separate emotion from reason. 

This analytical approach to literature should 
lead us to a consideration of such basic 
questions as: What is Art and what are the 
criteria by which a critic judges a piece of 
literature? I feel that these are vital questions 
with which we must deal if our analysis leads 
us beyond superficial comments on literature. 

A careful analysis is imperative, then, if 
we are ever to consider vital literary questions 
and if we are to be articulate concerning our 
comprehension and enjoyment of literature. 


June Cecile Kyzer 


FOR THEY SHALL INHERIT 


Anne de Porry ’58 


Edna sat on the back porch, wishing for a 
break in the monotony of the August morning. 
The beans in her lap sounded hollow and 
tough as she snapped them and tossed them 
into the kitchen pan on the table beside her. 
She dropped the wilted ends carelessly to the 
floor, intending to sweep them up later. 

“Leans ought to have been picked live days 
ago,” she muttered. She thought of her father 
working hour alter hour in his precious garden. 
Why couldn't he pick the Deans ana bring them 
up to the house once in a while instead of just 
growing them. 

tier lingers moved steadily, and the pile of 
beans in her lap grew smaller. She looked 
around at the porch, which like everything eise 
needed painting, it was cluttered with kindling 
left over from the winter beiore. A tin can hall 
tilled with seeds that would never be planted 
lay under the window. Edna was sitting in the 
only cnair, a straightbacked wooden rocker 
that had once been painted green. She sat very 
stni except for her hands, for when the chair 
rocked, the porch floor creaked and reminded 
her 01 something else that needed fixing. 

“Won't be like this when we get to the city," 
she thought, and then added, "if we ever get 
there.” She stared out at the yard, at the 
patched fence, and at the gate propped open 
with an old tomato stake. Her lips tightened 
to a thin line as she caught sight of her father 
coming down the path by the woodhouse. His 
overalls were dusty; his felt hat stained and 
shapeless. He'd be demanding dinner in another 
fifteen minutes. She sharply snapped the one 
remaining bean and rose to go into the kitchen. 

The screen door slammed behind her. She 
filled the pan of beans with water and set it 
to soak on the drainboard, glancing as she did 
so at the clock over the stove. It was quarter 
to twelve, too late to cook much of a meal. She 
covered the beans with a damp cloth and then 
began to take left-overs from the refrigerator. 

She heard her father come up on the porch. 
He propped his hoe up against the side of the 
house, and with a half-hearted kick at the 
kindling in his way, he opened the kitchen door. 
Edna did not turn as he entered; she did not 
need to. There had been other mornings like 
this one. She knew her father would go at 
once to the sink, splash water on his face and 
hands, and then wipe the sweat and dirt off 
on a towel. This time he changed his routine 


and stood for several minutes holding the towel 
and gazing out of the back door at tne garden 
path and at the fields beyond. 

Kdna paused as she saw her lather standing 
there. “lhe garden,” she tnought. “ihats an 
he thinks about — chat and these whole damned 
thirty-seven acres.” it was always tnat way. 
Even when she was a little girl the farm had 
come first. Once when sue wac about ten, mere 
had been a picnic over at Kramer s IVnil. Her 
whole class at school was invited, ana ror days 
she planned die lunch she would take. Her 
mother w T as to make ginger cookies, “enougn 
for the whole kit n kauooale,” she had piom- 
ised. Then the mule had stepped m a posmoie 
and nurt its foot, and her tamer had kept her 
home to nexp mm plant corn oy hand, “uotta 
get it m/ he'd said. “Ficnics am t gonna iecd 
us next winter.” 

She thought of the disappointments of her 
childhood, out at the same time she reit guiky 
for blaming her iacner entirely, it wasn t ms 
fault that i arming no longer pi ov idea a decern 
living. He had worked hard, and done his best. 
She tnought of ner mother working along wim 
him, helping with spring planung, anu running 
the house. She had never comp.amed. men 
there was the awiui day of her stroke. Kuna 
never forgot the terror ana loneliness sne xeit 
when Hr. livens told her that her momer 
would not get well. That winter she cnaiigeu 
from a cimu io a woman as sne waLcntu ner 
mother become weaker and more helpless, so 
unlike the strong, protective mo trier mat sne 
still tried to remember. 

After her death, ndna had tried to persuade 
her fatner to sell the farm and move into town. 
“No sense sittin here starving,” she haa saia, 
but he would never listen to her. He had grown 
more and more attached to his lanu. He refused 
to sell or even to rent the acres that were no 
longer used. Three years before, she had made 
ano ther attempt to talk him in to putting the 
farm up for sale. "I ain't never selling,” he had 
said, and in spite of the surface calmness ox 
his words, Edna had known he was angry. 
“The farm’s gonna stay in the family. I won’t 
set foot off it.” Stubbornly, he kept his promise. 
He clung to his farm, and now that he could 
no longer plough his fields, he was content to 
care for a small vegetable garden. 

For thirty years Edna had lued m this way. 
For the past fifteen, since her mother had died, 
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she had cooked his meals and scrubbed his 
dirty over ana. ’'VvnyZ" sne asxea nerseii. “I 
couia nave ie it years ago. ' bne uecame aware 
oi ner iatner ouuiineu snarpiy against tne 
brilliant August suungxit. nis anouiuers were 
stoopeu anu ins overans nung looseiy on ms 
Iran ouuy. ror a moment, ner race sonened. 

ine oiu man suuuemy realized mat ne was 
stin noming me towei. ne iixasnea urging ms 
lace, ana nuna, unwnung to De caugnt 
watcning dim, returned to ner lelt-overs, to 
her stern expression, and to ner earner narsh 
tnougnts. biowiy, ner iatner nung tne towel 
on tne uoornoo anu men sat down in me cnair 
by tne Kitcnen tame. 

‘'buns not," ne remarked. Edna looked up 
suspiciously, bhe nau expected mm to say mat 
it was twelve o ciock, or even more ponueuiy 
to asx, " Vv nen's dinner '/'' 

“buns aiways not mis time of year.” She 
put two coin potato patties into me irying 
pan. ine not grease spattered and tneil quieted 
to a siow sizzue. xou snouid ox nad oetter sense 
tnan to stay out mere ao long. 

tier iatner ignored ner comments. He pulled 
a scarred orown pipe iroiu tne uepms or ms 
overan pocxec anu siuwiy unscrewed tne stem, 
lie uiew tnrougn it noisny, cnecKiiig to see now 
Clean it Was, and men Kiiucxeu tne pipe UOWi 
on tne tame, letting tne moist snreus oi 
tooacco lan onto tne reu-cnecivcd oil ciom. He 
giancea up to see 11 ms da ugn ter wouid tell 
nmi to Keep ms smeiiy oid touacco on ner 
Kitcnen tame, out sne was too uusy to notice, 
v^uicmy, ne orusneu me siueus into nis hand 
anu aepoaiteu tneni in nis pucKet. 

Edna sec tne tame wim omy tne necessary 
piates anu Silverware. It seemed extravagant 
to do more, bhe put a glass oi Duttermnx in 
ironc oi ner iamer as ne lined his piate wim 
the iood sne nau prepared, ihcy oegan to 
eat, uninterrupted even oy tne oiu mans 
usual criticism or me rood, one wondered wny 
he was not ms normally unpieasant seif, out 
sne nnaiiy deemed mac no one could ten wnat 
an oiu man wouid ao next, ana men tried to 
exclude mrn irom ner tnougnts. Alter so many 
years oi practice, sne couio almost ignore ms 
noisy tame manners. bhe wonuered how her 
mo mer nad stood living with ner lather, borne 
women were wining to marry anyone to avoid 
being old mams, out her mother, she knew, 
wouid have had more sense, remaps she had 
lovea him. bhe had never seemed to regret her 
marriage, and Edna could not rememoer ever 
hearing her parents quarrel or be more than 
momentarily cross with one another. It was 
odd, but everything connected with love seemed 
odd to Edna. 

The old man gulped his buttermilk and held 


out his empty glass to be refilled. 

"lucre am t muen leit, sne said. “You want 
it now or later/” 

■ Hater, ne wiped his plate with a piece 
of biscuit. "Alter i nmsn wurxm corn.” 
"iou ain't gum oacx out to tnat garuen,” 
sne said. * Any 1001 Knows mac me noon suns 
not meant lor an oiu man oi seventy -some.' 

' beventy-two, ' ne interrupted, "beventy- 
two today.” 

rtuna stopped eating and stared at her 
Iatner. beventy-two i Wnat day was it/ me 
six teen cn r seven tee mi mac was it, August 
seven teen m. nis ontnuay. bne iouKed down at 
ner plate anu cnaseu a oit oi meat Witn ner 
ioik to niue ner cuniusion. bne couiu tnniK oi 
no cmng to say out nappy mrwiuay, ' out 
tnat sounueu too siny, so sne silently continued 
to piay witn me remains oi ner umiier. 

Her iatner did not notice ner emoarrass- 
ment. He sat mere smiling to nimsen, and 
nuiia, glancing up, reanzeu tnat ne was not 
luny conscious oi ner presence, ne seemed to 
be tnmiung oi somcbiiing quite uinerent, 
some tiling n om wmen sne was exciuueu. 

* beventy-two." ne spoxe tne worus slowly 
as li tney were completely new sounus tnat 
mignt oe iorgotten i± ne did not inmiy iix 
tneni m ms mind, btin smnmg f ne rose and 
siuwiy went out to tne poren. nuna wamneu 
him tnrougn tne winuuw as ne sat down on 
tne top step aim puned out ms pipe. 

itemizing tnat sne was sitting idly, she 
quicKiy rose to Ciear away tne uisnes. ’ beventy- 
two, one cnougnt. "Everyone s seventy-two 
sooner or later, uun't see wny ne maxes such 
a to-do over it. i reexon he wants me to stop 
my worx and ceieurate. mrtnuays aint 
nothin new to mm. He neeun't tninx i m gum' 
to rnaxe anytnmg over it.” 

Etina went on minxing while she cleaned 
up tne Kitcnen. it nad oeen years since a 
birmuay nad oeen mentioned in mat nouse. 
bne supposed tney nau gotten out oi tne naoit 
alter ner mo mer dieu. ner motner — now tnere 
had oeen a person ior birenoays. bne had made 
them seem special even wnen mere was no 
caxe and no present, bometimes she would 
just fix the taoie real pretty with a fresh 
white cloth and some wild Ilowers. Once, she 
remembered, her mother had packed a lunch 
and tney had all gone up the mountain to pick 
huckleberries. On ner latner's birthdays there 
would be spoonbread. He always loved that. 
“But that was siliy,” Edna told herself. “A 
birthday's just like any other day, only you've 
got a year more of worryin' and hard work 
behind you. Best forget 'em altogether.” But 
somehow, she wasn't quite convinced. 

Continued on page 19 
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BUS-RIDE 
Kelly Cherry '61 

I got on the Greyhound at Fourth and 
Broad and took a seat near the back. The gas 
fumes hung in the air like a heavy, still body, 
making me choke. Damp weather, oppressive 
weather, oppressive people . . . 

A fat old man sat down in front of me and 
began to read the “Daily Times.” Eisenhower 
in hospital, Vanguard fails, chemistry teacher 
killed in explosion, eleven injured. He turned 
the pages to the comics and laughed. 

“Is this seat taken?” A schoolgirl of about 
fifteen sat down beside me. “Horrible weather, 
isn’t it? You’d think it’d never stop raining.” 
I said yes, it was horrible weather, and no, 
you’d think it’d never stop raining, and haven’t 
1 seen you at Manchester High. 

“Uh huh. I’m a sophomore. Pretty good 
school, but oh! the work!” 

I said the school was okay but they did give 
us a lot of work, and she sighed an exaggerated 
sigh and took out a movie magazine to read. 

The bus lurched as it came to a stop. Two 
men and a work-old grandmother stepped off. 
“Watch your step, please.” 

The bus rolled on, snorting and bellowing. 
Like a great red bull it pushed aside the men 


who had made it and fed it and cared for it, 
and it rolled on. 

Gradually, it emptied. 

A pimple-faced calf left. The schoolgirl fin- 
ished reading a story about Tony Curtis and 
said good-by. The fat old man in front of me 
stopped laughing, glanced at the headlines, 
folded the newspaper, put it in his pocket. He 
turned to his neighbor. “Say, did you hear the 
one about . . .” But the neighbor had to leave 
and when he was gone the fat old man left too, 
with the newspaper in his pocket. 

“Yes, and did you know that Mrs. Schwartz 
had a fight with her son and he told her to go 
to you-know-where ?” 

“He didn’t! Did he really? My gracious. 
Well, I always told that woman she oughtn’t 
let him run so wild. Spare the rod and spoil 
the child, I say.” 

“Yes, you’re so right. Why even Mrs. 
Carroll — ” 

The two women got off and the bus rolled 
on, and on, and it rolled on so that the gas 
fumes no longer hung still but floated up and 
back, up and back, and the air got dense and 
everything waved and rolled and rolled on . . . 

It was twenty minutes after three when the 
bus pulled up at the corner of German School 
Road. It lurched and stopped. I got off and 
went home. 
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LEFT OVER LIFE TO KILL 


Ann Monroe Stinchomb '60 


Caitlin Thomas, the wife of the late Welsh- 
English poet, Dylan Thomas, has written 
Leftover Life to Kill with fascinating verve 
and peculiar style. This book is a confession, 
the story of a woman whose life has been 
emptied by death. 

Mrs. Thomas expresses her thoughts and 
feelings umnhibitealy. The feelings could or 
perhaps do express the sentiments of “every- 
man” who has, at sometime in his life, lost the 
one thing or person winch he clings to, which 
he possesses completely, and which gives him 
desperately neeaed security. Every page 
exudes the great sense of personal tragedy 
which the death of Dylan leaves with his wife. 

Thought wanderings and flashbacks more 
than adequately reveal the confused state of 
mind which so obviously surrounds the author. 
The surface of her writing, like that of her 
poet-husband, seems to be a mad confusion of 
varied images. Dnderneath the confusion, the 


THE PURPOSE OF COLLEGE DRAMA 


Virginia Nettles ’58 


Recently I read in the concluding chapter 
of Eric Bentley’s book, What is Theatre?, the 
statement that “the theatre today is demoral- 
ized.” This view seems consistent with that 
held by many Broadway critics of recent years. 

Most of the faults they find with the central- 
ized Broadway tneatre stem from its being 
primarily a money -m axing concern. Entertain- 
ment ior the largest numoer of people possiole 
is the producer's goal, for the costs of produc- 
tion are gigantic. Deienders of the existing 
system oi things answer this criticism by 
saying that tonaxespeare and Shaw were also 
t hin King m terms ox money. However tne iact 
remains that bhaxespeare and Shaw were 
artists. According to Knc Bentley, there is 
no market for artistic drama in the theatre 
today, and the artists are writing novels. When 
the novel has large public, as in the case of 
Look Homeward, Angel, then it may become 
adapted for the stage, it is a sad truth that 
few original plays are being written today. The 
greatest artistic successes of the past few 


writer displays insight and a remarkable 
poetic style. Although this book is written in 
prose, Caitlin Thomas displays pleasing rhyth- 
mical qualities. The words flow gracefully, 
even if they are somewhat startling, from her 
pen. At times her language seems unnatural, 
but the descriptions are poignant and hard- 
hitting. 

One occasionally feels, in reading, that 
meaning has been obscured by an odd turn of 
phrase. Her extraordinary gift in the use of 
metaphors, however, revitalizes the signifi- 
cance and import of the book. 

The time spent with Dylan constantly 
haunts Caitlin Thomas. She can almost escape 
reality but can not escape from herself. This 
story is ironical because Caitlin must even- 
tually return to England and face memories 
and remembrances, which even at the expense 
of wounding her children, she has been trying 
to avoid. 


years have often been translations of foreign 
plays and adaptations of novels for the stage. 
It is not a pleasant outlook. Brooks Atkinson 
has remarked that, “Fewer productions every 
year, frightening costs of production and 
operation — these are the facts that consistently 
eat a little further into the vitality of the 
theatre.” 

There have been many elaborate “plans” for 
improving the nation’s theatrical setup. 
However Eric Bentley does not suggest any 
revolutionary idea for regenerating the theatre. 
He feels that the solution, if it is not too late, 
will be “ to recall people to a sense of the 
past, the glorious origin of the institution, its 
great men, its highest moments.” 

In this way the college theatres can be seen 
as serving a real function for the benefit of 
drama as an art form. By making the students 
familiar with the best of drama, with Shakes- 
peare, O’Neill and Shaw, colleges over the 
country are erecting the best defense against 
mediocrity on the stage. 
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A BLACK FUNERAL 


— Anonymous 


Beulah had died. It was an event to which 
the people of Sloansville had looked forward, 
because she was old, very old, and her time on 
earth had been full indeed. Beulah herself was 
ready to die, and the people were ready for 
her to die. 

She had raised four healthy children, and 
all had supported her, either financially or 
morally, after their father’s death. She could 
be rightly proud that Sam, the eldest, had gone 
to the big city where he was a successful 
clerk in a large packing concern. The other 
three, two of them girls, had stayed right there 
in Sloansville, and were eeking out some form 
of living in that small community. Bessie had 
married and had children herself, and Lottie 
had just recently married the local mule-driver. 
Jesse, the youngest, had not really gotten 
started and was still acting as a hired man on 
one of the large farms in the surrounding dis- 
trict. Beulah considered herself fortunate that 
she had not had any “bad ones” like so many 
of her friends, and she had every reason to 
be thankful. 

She had passed away quietly one Thursday 
night in June, and all the neighborhood soon 
knew that Beulah had finally gone to meet 
her Lord. The friends came over immediately 
and offered their services for the wake. It 
was decided that the wake would have to last 
for two days and three nights, because no one 
could be properly buried on any other day but 
Sunday. Besides, it would make it possible for 
friends from the towns nearby to drive over 
for the funeral. 

So the wake began on Thursday night. From 
the interior of the little shanty could be heard 
the mournful sounds of the devoted friends 
as they poured out their hearts for Beulah’s 
sake. The night was hot and humid as were 
all night in June, and the mourners suffered 
more from the heat than from their grief for 
Beulah. It was an arduous night, and the two 
that followed were equally hard. Beulah lay 
in state on a small cot, and the neighbors 
brought what flowers they could find in their 
weedy gardens. The dirty oil lamps cast an 
eerie glow upon the shining faces of the colored 
folk as they rocked back and forth on their 
knees. Refreshments were brought, and then 
the tears began anew. So it continued until 
three o’clock Sunday afternoon. 

The preacher came to the funeral in his 
very best, for he knew what a beloved person 
Beulah had been and how great would be the 
mourning on her behalf. The sun beat down 
upon the black-coated men and the black-bon- 
neted women, but nothing would deter them 


from missing the biggest funeral of the year. 
Rev. Tucker cleared his throat several times 
to get the attention of his listeners, who 
packed the church and even oozed out onto 
the front porch. The church w T as like a 
furnace, but those who sat within considered 
the heat only a part of the circumstances 
associated with death. 

The service began with a hymn after which 
Rev. Tucker took his place at the pulpit and 
began his sermon. With every word the crieo 
of his so-called listeners became louder, and 
the multitudinous sounds soon combined to 
give the effect of one dull roar. The preacher 
was finding it harder and harder to continue 
his sermon, not only because of the noise but 
also because people were constantly getting 
up and going outside to refresh themselves or 
really to keep from fainting in the hot church. 
Even the members of the immediate family 
found it necessary to seek air. During their 
absence, their devoted friends took up the cries 
of sorrow until the children should return. 

At the end of three hours, Rev. Tucker, due 
to the overpowering heat and his own hoarse- 
ness from shouting, announced that he was 
going to cut his sermon short, and with that 
he began his final benediction for the dead. 
The cries became extreme at this point, and 
Beulah’s children were heard to utter such 
words as “Oh Lordy, Mama’s gone to Heaven” 
and “What’re we goin’ to do?” 

Soon the black-clad occupants of the church 
began to file out and to take their places in 
the funeral cortege. The family, flower bearers, 
and pall bearers took the head of the proces- 
sion and the march slowly commenced. The 
party headed for the old neglected cemetery 
five miles away. 

It was late afternoon, or really dusk, when 
the saddened group arrived and gathered 
around the empty grave where Beulah was to 
have her final rest. The mourners burst into 
renewed sobs as the casket was carefully 
lowered into its place. The Reverend tried to 
pronounce some fitting words, but they were 
lost in mid-air. 

The friends and neighbors turned reluc- 
tantly away with soaking handkerchiefs. They 
spoke in hushed tones of the events of the day 
and shook their heads in solemn sorrow. 

The first part of the following week was 
devoted to recuperating from Beulah’s funeral. 
After much discussion, it was decided that it 
was the best one that Sloansville had ever 
turned out, and everyone went home satisfied 
that they had done their part to make it just 
that way. 
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THE CURTAIN GOES DOWN 


Janet Douglas ’61 


The curtain was down, and opening night 
was a success. This, however, was no surprise, 
for any play that boasted Paul Reid as its 
star was sure to be popular with both audience 
and critics. Success came easily to Paul, 
whether in the field of drama or of romance. 
In the latter field, his latest conquest was his 
co-star, Janice Copeland. 

Although he adored the crowds and noise 
that followed opening nights, Paul was, at the 
moment, alone in his dressing room. Alone 
and in pain for he was suffering from a severe 
headache. He had had a number of these 
headaches recently; but the doctor had said 
that it was nothing to worry about, just 
tension. Besides, in a few minutes, Johnny 
would come in to take care of him. 

Paul smiled as he thought of this, for 
Johnny, the doorman, looked anything but a 
ministering angel. As a matter of fact, he was 
ugly; so ugly that with his long arms and 
hands he reminded Paul of an ape. Johnny’s 
hands and arms were long and his shoulders 
so broad that they were abnormal. 

Paul, feeling a sense of compassion as well 
as of revulsion for the little man, often fed 
and clothed him. Only a few weeks ago he had 
given him an old overcoat. Of course, it didn’t 
fit him. None of Paul’s clothes, tailored for a 
man over six feet in height, fit Johnny, who 
was only five feet tall. 

At last he was here; now Paul would be 
fussed over as if he were a baby, and Johnny, 
his mother. Johnny was talking about the 
murders. It seemed that lately all he could talk 
about were the four women who had been 
strangled practically right across the street 
from the theatre in which they were playing. 

“’You know, Mr. Reid,” Johnny began, “the 
newspapers got a name for them murders 
that have been going on. They’re starting to 
call them the Cloak Murders because every 
witness they have, says that the murderer 
wore a cloak. Of course, all they saw was his 
shadow, but they could tell.” He paused 
dramatically, “It was a cloak like you wear in 
the play.” 

Then suddenly becoming his old solicitous 
self, “You feeling bad, Mr. Reid; got another 
headache, I guess? You get real sick don’t 
you?” His strong, flexible fingers rubbed Paul’s 
temples gently. “Have you ever blacked out, 
sir,” and as Paul stared at him uneomprehend- 
ingly, “I mean, ever lost consciousness so you 
didn’t know what you was doing? The last four 
times when you had these spells, when I come 


in, in the morning, your shoes was wet. It 
rained the nights those poor women was killed. 
Mr. Reid, you didn’t kill those women, did you, 
sir? It would take a big, strong man like you, 
a tall handsome man who could attract 
women.” His voice changed to a whine, “Mr. 
Reid, don’t leave, I don’t know how I could 
talk so to you! You who is such a nice man, 
who give me his overcoat.” 

Paul groped for the door. In his blind flight 
he chanced to stumble over the dummy sword 
used in the play ; he picked it up, unconsciously 
grasping it by the hilt, and ran out of the room 
— straight into the arms of a policeman. 

“Mr. Reid, we got a telephone call that said 
you might be able to tell us something about 
these women who were killed.” The officer 
shouted as he clutched a shoulder throbbing 
from the hard blow of a sword. 

Paul ran through the door and had reached 
the steps when a shot rang out. One of the 
younger policemen, eager to make a name for 
himself by the capture of an armed and 
dangerous killer, had fired. As Paul slumped 
to the ground, a shadow turned away from the 
dressing-room window, the shadow of a little 
man enveloped in the folds of a too-large 
overcoat. 


YOU LEFT ME 


Lou Miller ’58 


You left me, once-kissed and wailing 
In the palm of yesterday and said 
With hungered eyes, “It won’t be long. 

You’ll see. Time flies.” 

And then you left. I cried and vowed 
I’d weigh each hour with your name 
And I kissed the hand you touched. 

In the after void I woke each morning 
With the prayer that today would be 
As yesterday not wishing life away 
But aching for the morrow when you’d come. 
Then days flowed through careless fingers. 
And even weary night sieved through 
The claws of dawn. It won’t be long ! 

You’ll see! Time flies! 

Now the elusive finger tips of future 
Brush the hours from my eyes 
And I can see you coming, coming 
With your lovely hungered eyes. 
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TO MY LOVE 

Elaine Freedman ’60 


Inept, inept we are 
to express God’s beauty. 

The slender, delicate tree 
dressed in her bridal gown; 
snowflakes for her lace, 
the heavens for her veil. 

Beauty, intangible! 

The palate and the brush 
leave but stains on the canvass. 

Words, mere words, 
only blotches on a page. 

Music, enthralling, creates the mood — 
but the mind drifts back, the eyes open. 

Exquisite virgin with snow-laden arms, 

how can I show my love? 

I yearn to touch you, to hold you ; 

but my touch destroys you. 

Oh little one, I crush you to me, and you 
are gone. 

Inept, inept I am to tell you of my love. 


lesson 

Natalie Robins ’60 

an invisible light 
cannot shine 
and drown darkness 
it cannot change the dim 
it cannot change the dread 
for 
it 

cannot be seen 

a silent word 
cannot cry out 
or utter love 
unless it’s heard 
for 
it 

cannot be seen 

a faith 

cannot be so 

if faith cannot be seen 

for 

there is no faith 
when 
it 

cannot be seen 



IN TIME 

Sara Daly ’58 

Time is now. 

I am here; 

I breathe. 

In these moments, I simply exist. 

Time rushes ahead. 

I am not here. 

I am out of breath trying to keep up 
with its pace. 

In these moments my heart beats wildly, 

I am afraid. 

Time lags behind. 

I look back. 

I wait impatiently for the lazy seconds 
to catch up with me. 

In these moments, I am anxious and excited. 

Time is standing still 
I am here 

Afraid to move or even breathe for fear 
I will lose this moment. 

In this precious moment, I love. 
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MUSEY 


Pat Berhman ’60 


The old mother watched another winter and 
rocked back and forth as the damp chill left 
the air and the fragile spring came down upon 
Dodsen Street. 

She drew the shawl closer and wished the 
damp chill would leave her bones, smiling at 
the fleeting thought. 

Warm spring sun doesn’t do any good, old 
blue bones. 

She watched the pale veins on her hands, 
translucent in the early morning sun, and 
wished winter would stay and talk with her 
a little longer. Winter and old mother never 
felt the cold. She knew spring was a distant 
child. 

Musey will come and I haven’t eaten. Musey 
always knows when I fib her. 

She stopped rocking and reached for the cane. 
The boards creaked. She stood at the door sill, 
leaning on her cane. Her clothes felt heavier 
today. Everything told her to lay down but 
old mother knew Musey was coming. She 
reached the table and sat on the sun-lit chair. 
Patterns of light fell on the loaves of bread. 
She remembered Musey’s anger because she 
had left five loaves of bread on the table. Musey 
didn’t know how heavy old mother’s clothes 
were. She tore a piece of bread and put it in 
the iittte blue bowl. The milk was warm from 
standing in the morning sun. Sugar sprinkles 
shined and slid into the bread pores. She 
thought of her mama and the mg kitchen and 
Kate and Timmy and the bread and milk mama 
fixed for them. Sne thought she heard Katey 
laughing but remembered the empty rooms. 

Old mother reacned the rocking chair, and 
her hones sank and settled into the laminar 
nest. She rememoered the oread loaves on tne 
tame and thougnt of Musey. oven her shawl 
was heavy touay. She began to rock back and 
forth. 

V oices broke the stillness. It had been a quiet 
spring day, and old mother was glad to hear 
sounds. She looked through the dusty window 
and watched the little colored boys running and 
jumping on the sidewalk. She liked to watch 
the colored boys on sunny days. Musey said 
it was terrible now that Dodsen Street had 
become a colored section, but old mother told 
Musey it was nice to watch the little colored 
boys play. Musey became very angry, so old 
mother didn’t tell Musey anymore. 

The afternoon sun was veiled behind a 
smokey yellow sky, and the little colored boys 
were gone. She heard the ticking and wished 


Musey would hurry before the clock ticked too 
long. Old mother liked to hear the clock tick 
when she knew Musey wasn’t coming. At 
night, old mother sat in the dark and listened 
to the clock. Sometimes she forgot to turn on 
the lights in the late afternoon, and then old 
mother liked to hear the clock tick. If Musey 
came in the late afternoon, old mother would 
try to remember the light so Musey wouldn’t 
be angry. Old mother liked the warm dark, 
but, if Musey became angry, old mother would 
not mind the lights. Old mother didn’t mind 
the cold anymore. 

Old mother opened her eyes and waited for 
the twilight to settle into darkness, watching 
for the first star. Old mother always waited 
for the first star. She thought of the bread 
and the light. 

Maybe Musey will come tomorrow. 

I'll remember the bread and the light when 
Musey comes. 


ties 


Natalie Robins ’60 


the lonely red sea 

bore down upon the wave 

which tried to leap 

“its place is with me” it cried 

the 

wave 

sighed 

the lonely red sea 

whispered to the wind 

to fasten its veil 

the 

wind 

fled 

the lonely red sea 

looked around again 

“come back” it cried 

the 

quiet 

answered 

the lonely red sea 
withdrew its wonder 
and layed it by its side 

and 

wept 
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IMA SUTIYKI? 


Bernice Bramson '68 


It was a hot summer day in the Quero 
village, the square was deserted, and on tne 
narrow side streets only a lew incuan women 
sat in front of their adobe huts, spinning wool 
thread. At one end of the plaza stood the tallest 
building in the town, an imposing old 
cathedral of Spanish architecture. Tne intri- 
cately sculptured but crumbling facade with its 
heavy wooden doors looked out of place in this 
dusty village, high in the Peruvian Andes. 

A small girl clutched her shabby shawl and 
pulled it over her black braided hair as she 
walked across the square and entered the 
church. The air inside was dainp and cool. The 
thick adobe walls shut out the noonday heat. 
As she knelt in one of the pews she heard 
loud voices which soon subsided to hushed 
whispers. Shivering involuntarily and glancing 
down at her wooden beads, she thought, “The 
‘turistas,’ they have come back.” 

Padre Ponce shuffled down the aisle, his 
long brown cassock making a swishing sound. 
A tall, dark man limped behind him. He was 
a young man still in his thirties whose skin 
was deeply browned, and his handicap caused 
him to slump slightly as he wanted. ihe padre 
wnispered to his companion wliiie he pointed 
now to tne center altar, now to tne side altars, 
and then to tne carved pulpit. 1 he otner man 
nodded and smiled as ne ioilowed the priest’s 
pointing finger. 

At one time he looked towards the lone figure 
in the front pew. She had turned and was now 
staring at the newcomer with childish curi- 
osity. Embarrassed that he had noticed her 
stare, she quickly glanced away. She remem- 
bered his face when he had looked at her. At 
the late mass the Sunday before, she had seen 
him walk into the church just at the gospel. 
He was not from Quero, she was sure, but he 
did not act like a ‘turista’ either. 

“Lola ! Lola !” someone called her name from 
the church steps. It was her brother Jaime. 
“Does he always have to yell and embarrass 
me?” she thought angrily. 

Still holding her rosary, she got up from 
the pew, genuflected and, with one last look 
at the two men still chatting in front of the 
main altar, padded up the aisle. Her bare feet 
felt cool against the polished stone floor. Once 
outside she slid the shawl from her head and 
shielding her eyes from the midday sun, 
searched the square for her younger brother. 

Jaime was perched on a stone bench throw- 


ing pebbles at a couple of mangy dogs. He, too, 
was barexoot ana wore a pair or uui.cj.eu 
trousers much too big for Him whicn were 
fastened tightly at the waist by a cnme 
leather belt. A felt hat, which looked as 11 it 
had been stretched on a broomsticK, was puhed 
down over his head so fur that the rim 
crumpled against the tops of his ears. Jumping 
to the ground as he saw his sister approaching, 
he picked up a loaf of bread from the corner 
of the bench and ofiered it to Lola. 

“ ‘Toma,’ ” he said grinning. “It is almost 

lunchtime.” ., . , 

Lola’s eyes opened wide; she hesitated, 
then reached for the bread. Breaking oft a 
chunk for herself she returned the loaf to her 
brother. Then, watching him suspiciously, she 
asked, “Where did you get this, Jaime? This 
morning when you left home you didn’t have 

money.” , , 

“The ‘turistas’ gave me two reales this 
morning,” he boasted. “They asked me to stand 
on the church steps while they took a picture. 
I only stood for a little while, and they gave 
me two ‘reales’ for the favor!” Evidently 
feeling that he was now the new family 
bread-earner, he turned and scurried off to 
join a small band of his friends across the 
plaza. 

Lola moved under the shade of a small 
fig tree and, squatting down on the dry grass, 
began to eat hastily. Between bites she glanced 
anxiously towards the church. The man with 
the paare was still inside, “it wasn't he who 
gave the money to Jaime,” she assured herseli. 
“He is not like the rest of them, like the pale 
‘turistas’ who come every week in their big 
carriages.” 

She stood up and brushed the crumbs from 
her skirt, which had faded to a dirty yellow- 
brown from constant wear. Looking again 
towards the cathedral she saw the young man 
limping down the steps. He smiled and waved 
to her. Lola wanted to wave back but just 
stared instead. “I wonder why he has come 
to Quero,” she mused. 

She watched him cross the street and sit 
m one of the benches facing the church. He 
took out a pad of white paper from the pocaet 
of his khaki breeches and began to write. Lola 
was curious and drew closer to the bench. He 
wasn't writing but sketching, she noticed; she 
was still too far to see the drawing. She 
walked up to him hesitantly and stood 
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watching. He looked up at hex* and then conti- 
nued sketcning with bold, jerky strokes of 
his pencil. On the paper Lola could make out 
the outline of tne oia catnearal. fc>ne watcnec 
him draw the twin bell towers, then the facade 
with its heavy doors and tne sculptured ngure 
of fcian Sebastian over them. Adding a few 
willowy lines ox gray and biack lor tne shading 
of the church steps, he completed tne picture 
and held it up for ner to see. 

“Do you iiKe it. ne asxea ner. His Spanish 
was very poor. 

“Si,” she answered blushing, not Knowing 
whether to look at mm or at the sketch. “It 
is beautiful, 'lou are a painter, Senor?” 

"Of sorts,” he replied sadly. Seeing her 
puzzled expression be smiled and said, "ies, 
1 am an American artista anu nave come a 
long way to pamt the cacnedrai oi fcian seoas- 
tian just for a pretty young lady like you. iviy 
name is Charles — uarios to you. ima 
sutiyki ?’ ” 

Overjoyed at hearing him ask her name 
in the yuecnua dialect, she answered eageny, 
“Lola, 1 am Loia. JJo you speaK yuecnua, aenor 
Carlos ?” 

“Very little, Lola.” 

“Are you staying in Quero?” 

“Mo, 1 am living in Cuenca, in the next 
valley. It is not far irom here.” 

“Oh!” she said and drooping her head 
became silent. She stood there making idle 
marks on the dusty ground with her toe. 

“Of course I like Quero much better than 
Cuenca,” he added hoping to bring her out of 
her dejection. “Have you been to Cuenca?” 
Lola nodded. Her young voice filled with 
anger and contempt as sne answered. “That 
is where they have the new ’Hotel de Turistas.’ 
It is an ugly pink building with white awnings 
and many windows. The silly people of Cuenca 
helped to build it so that tne 'turistas’ would 
come to buy their silver wares. They don’t care 
if they are looked at and smiled at with the 
same sorry smile that Padre Ponce wears 
when speaking to Galvez, the village drunkard.” 
He seemed taken aback at her bitterness. 
“Ola!” A little boy’s brown face poppied up 
from behind the bench. “Do you want to take 
my picture, Senor? I am a real Inca boy and 
my grandfather was a big tribal ‘cacique’ ! For 
you I will charge only two ‘reales.’ ” 

“Jaime! What have you been up to?” Lola 
was hurt and embarrassed. “Senor Carlos is 
not a ‘turista’ and he will not take your picture. 
He is an ‘artista’ and can paint pictures like 
the ones Padre Ponce brought back from 
Spain. See!” She held up the drawing of the 
church. “Senor Carlos, this is my brother, 
Jaime. He is very naughty sometimes, but his 
heart is good.” 


“Hello, Jaime,” he said looking down at the 
big brown eyes and dirty cheeks of the thin 
Indian boy before him. I am sorry I cannoi 
take your picture, but I can give you a ‘real’ 
if you will sharpien this pencil for me with your 
penknife.” 

Jaime beamed. The knife, his prize posses- 
sion, hung from a cord attached to his belt. 
With an emphatic “Oh yes!” he snatched the 
long yellow pencil from Charles’ hand. “I will 
do it ‘splickety queek’ as you say!” 

Leaving Jaime to his task Charles tui’ned 
to Lola who was still clutching the sketch anu 
uas looking at it admiringly. 

“Tell me, Tola,” he said, “don't you think your 
church is getting very old? The white plaster 
is chipped, the aoors are rotting and even the 
figure of San Sebastian is missing a hand. How 
would you like to see a new church? It would 
have a large bell tower and clean cement walls 
with many colored windows.” 

“Would it have an elevator like the hotel 
in Cuenca?” piped Jaime who had finished 
sharpening the pencil. “1 would like that!” 
Lola was staring at the young man unbe- 
lievingly. “Where would anyone build this new 
church?” she asked meekly as if she feared 
the answer he would give her. 

Charles laughed uneasily. “Why, on the very 
same spot wnere the old cathedral now stands,” 
he replied cheerfully. 

“But what would happen to San Sebastian 
— our San Sebastian?” sne exclaimed. 

“it is a very old church, Lola,” he explained 
kindly. He seemed to be avoiding her urgent 
question. "It will prodaoly fan down in a iew 
years and maybe hurt many people, and then 
Quero would have no churcn at all. fou 
wouldn’t want that to happen would you?” 
“Why do you say this, Senor Carlos?” she 
retorted. Her initial sadness and unbelief had 
given way to anger and indignation. “We love 
San Sebastian. Our families for many years 
have oeen baptized and married in the old 
cathedral and have heard hundreds of masses 
there. We do not need a new church because 
our old one is dusty and chipped and because 
San Sebastian is missing a hand; the rest of 
him is still good. She was almost in tears now 
and lowered her eyes to hide them from 
Charles. In doing so, she noticed that as he 
sat on the bench his left leg hung limply a few 
inches above the ground. Without looking up 
at him, she added slowly, “Because you have 
a hurt, Senor, people do not say you are no 
good for painting and send you away. Why 
then, would you replace San Sebastian?” 

She saw him wince at the reference to his 
defect. Repenting her cruel remark, she 
continued pleading, “A new church would look 
ugly in our village. It would be like the pink 
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hotel in Cuenca ; it would not belong in Quero. 
If you are an ‘artista’ and paint beautiful 
things, you will understand, Senor Carlos. 

He seemed taken aback by her sudden 
outburst and sat thinking for a long while 
before answering. Lola watched him closely; 
she was no longer crying but stood waiting 
for him to speak. Suddenly turning, she took 
her brother’s hand and said quietly, “Vamos, 
Jaime.” 

“Wait, Lola,” he said as the young pair 
started to walk away. “Don’t go away yet. 
Listen to me. I am not an ‘artista’ like I told 
you; I am an architect. I make designs and 


POEM 


plans for big buildings and houses — and 
churches. The ‘turistas’ have made unpleasing 
comments in Lima about the condition of your 
church; they said it was shameful and called 
San Sebastian a menace. The municipal 
authorities in Lima sent me to Quero to design 
plans for a new church. I am a stranger and 
I am being paid. There is nothing I can do but 
say, I’m sorry.” 

Lola shook her head sadly. “You do not 
understand,” she said and continued across the 
square. A crumpled pencil sketch dropped to 
the dust as she walked away. 


Sally Marriott ’59 


Because you cause my heart to flutter 
and my mind lose its rationality 
My knees grow weak when you touch my hand — 
The melting effect of your hazel 
eyes . . . 

I am no longer an independent 
soul 

I have succumbed to your charms 
And 

I am flexible 

Putty in your strong hands. 

I must weep . . . 

I cannot give of myself 
so completely — 

To be strong 

I must leave you 

Wind in my hair 

frost on my heart 
And my eyes filled with tears — 

Follow me not . . . 

I must be alone 
or 

lose all sanity — 

For in love there is weakness — 

A master to his slave is powerful 
I am not a slave 
but 

my master you are 
Hold me fast — but let me leave 
Before 

I 

cannot. 
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MUSIC AND THE “CRAZY SPEAKING- 
TRUMPET” 

Norma Skinner ’58 


“Observe what this crazy-speaking trumpet, 
apparently the most stupid, the most useless 
out distinction or discretion, lamentably dis- 
some music played where you please, with- 
contains, contrives to do. It takes hold of 
and the most damnable thing that the world 
torted, to boot, and chucks it into space too 
long land where it has no business to be; and 
yet after all this it cannot destroy the original 
spirit of the music ; it can only, however it may 
meddle and mar, lay its senseless mechanism 
at its feet.”* 

This caustic quotation was written a few 
decades ago, at a time when it was undoubt- 
edly very true. Does it or does it not still 
contain an element of truth? In this age of 
Hi-Fi, reproduction of sound is excellent. Some 
recordings may actually offer more to the 
listener than live performances. More and more 
people are coming to know music through 
recordings rather than through actual per- 
formances. Many different versions of most 
of the great masterpieces can be purchased. 
Some of these recordings are truly outstanding, 
but not all of them. There are fine points of 
musical style and technique which are 
overlooked, but these would be known only to 
the expert. The only criterion of excellence that 
many people have is the recognition of the 
name of the orchestra or conductor. This is too 
often misleading. The ideal situation would be 
to listen carefully to several recordings, 
choosing the one which is most satisfying. 

The “crazy speaking-trumpet” of the radio 
has brought pleasure to millions. Both radio 
and television have untapped resources for 
education. Neither of them is utilizing these 
educational possibilities to a very large extent, 
however. I think that this is probably the 
result of a situation imposed by the public. 
After all, public demand controls the output 
of these media, and it would seem that the 
public has little desire to be educated or 
cultured. A fine example of the desires of the 
television audience is evidenced by the large 
and growing number of Western dramas. Some 
of these > are good, but surely some people are 
tiring of this steady onslaught of gunslinging 
cowboys. 


Radio, phonograph and television, while they 
have become the easiest means to distort art, 
have become the main sources of music for 
most people. It is true that much of the 
classical music broadcast lands on a terrifying 
number of indifferent ears. A symphony, 
whether it is the clear-cut beauty of Mozart 
or the beautiful lushness of Rimsky-Korsakov, 
elicits all too often this remark: “Turn that 
stuff off.” How many people do you know who 
enjoy the symphony concerts or the Saturday 
afternoon opera ? Probably not many — but 
some do, and that is a really important point. 

Most of the music programs on radio feature 
popular music only. I am not contemning 
popular music ; I enjoy it. But is it a good item 
for a steady diet? I don’t think so. The radio 
has educated many people to accept a standard 
of beauty that is far below anything approach- 
ing truth. For me, if a thing is to be beautiful, 
it must express truth. I find little truth or 
beauty in music that appeals solely to the 
senses. There is nothing more than this to 
such music as rock’n roll — a fact everyone 
must admit. I suggest that its steady, booming 
beat was meant for dancing, not for listening. 
This sort of beat acts as a kind of opium for 
many people. It dulls their worries and starts 
their feet tapping. This must be one reason 
for its strong hold on so many. 

But is it not unethical to give the public 
only what it wants to hear no matter what the 
quality of such may be? I think it is, but I 
realize the dilemma of the business man for 
whom it is good business practice to fulfill the 
desires of the public. He is, like most of us, 
guilty of thinking of his own welfare first. 

In my heart, I do not believe that this 
situation will remain the same. I honestly 
believe that the American people will become 
musically educated. The interest in music is 
growing through these very media — television, 
radio and the phonograph. They have created 
unhealthy tastes, but they have also spread 
joy and good. In the future, I believe that 
public opinion will desire more good music and 
offer a more appreciative audience. 

*The quotation is from Steppenwolf by 
Herman Hesse, translated by Basil Creighton 
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IN THE SPRING 


Nancy Miller '61 


The spring has come; 

And with her all 
That’s light and airy 
Held in thrall 
By joy repressed. 

The Sun his or- 

Bit now reclaims; 
To earth a bene- 
Diction names; 
Each bud has dress’d. 

The chimes — their notes 
So full and free, 
Bring back the world 
Of God to me, 

In beauty bless’d. 

And I alone? 

I am no more; 


For I am part 

In pathos sore 
Of every tree 

From Death’s dream wrest. 

The snow still lies 
In jagged peaks, 

Upon the leaves 

Of yesterweeks — 

So dearly press’d. 

The squirrels, birds, 

The wealthy trees — 

Uplift their heads 
In melodies 
Of youth obsessed. 

The Spring has flung 
Her breezes mild 
Across the skies, 

All reconciled: 

Her royal crest. 


AN ANSWERING CRY 
Bobbie Garverick ’60 


to Walter Stace’s 

The Gate of Silence* 

I cling to Childhood. 

1 cling to the Light, the Hope, 

The Illusion that the swirling cosmos 
Feels and cares for me. 

I grope in Dreamland. 

I grope for the essence of life, 

The Peaceful, the Good that I can attain 
Only with a crutch. 

Take it not from me ! 

Take it not away, I scream — 

That infant’s ecstasy; without it 
I should be afraid. 

In The Gate of Silence Mr. Stace reveals his 
belief in a universe void of purpose, where 
all is accident. He asserts that man must 
relinquish his naive faith in childish illusions 
and face the world as an adult. 
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Continued from page 6 

She went out to the porch and sat down in 
the old rocker. She could not see her father’s 
face, but she knew intuitively that he still paid 
no attention to her. “Stupid old man,” she 
thought, and she was immediately glad that 
her words had been uttered only in the privacy 
of her mind. “Sittin’ there dreaming instead 
of worry in’ about where the money’s goin’ to 
come from to keep this place goin’.” She closed 
her eyes, shutting out for the moment the 
sight of the drab farm. It was pleasant to sit 
that way, picturing to herself the town house 
she had wanted for years. It would have a 
front porch, not a back one, and there’d be 
three white rocking chairs, room enough for 
company. Folks would pass by and see her 
with her guests, chatting and admiring the 
roses that would grow beside the walk. Around 
the yard she’d have a white picket fence, one 
that was repainted every spring, and the gate 
would have a latch to keep it closed to all the 
neighbors’ dogs. Edna could go through her 
house room by room. She knew every color 
scheme and every piece of furniture as well 
as if she really lived there. It was ail a dream, 
though, and she always knew in the back of 
her mind that in a moment she would have 
to .,pen her eyes and see the woodhouse, the 
fluttered yard, and the garden path. It was 
good to keep her eyes closed as long as possible. 

“Enna.” At the sound of her father’s voice, 
the town house, the three white rocking chairs 
and the roses vanished abruptly. She wished 
he wouldn’t slur the syllables oi her name and 
leave out the d. “hinna, do you still want me 
to sell?” 

His words stunned her. Years before she 
had stopped hoping that he would ask that 
question, and now that he had asked it she 
could not answer. 

“I’ve been thinking,” he went on. “Here I 
am — seventy-two. Ain’t many peopie that live 
to be much older. Maybe I ought to give up.” 

Edna leaned forward. “Give up?” she 
whispered. 

He had not heard her. “This land’s tired — 
worn out. So am I. Guess maybe we both need 
a bit of rest. I kept hopin’ that someday I’d 
have a grandson who’d grow up to love this 
land the way I do, but . . .” He stopped, embar- 
rassed by the implied meaning of his words.” I 
guess it ain’t no use to hang on any longer,” 
he went on. “Enna, you put the farm up for 


sale.” 

She watched her father closely during the 
silence that followed. He had said ‘give up.” 
Could the farm really be that important to 
him? It was sometning she had not thought 
about before. 

“You wouldn’t like the city, would you.” 
She seemed to be thinking aloud rather than 
asking a direct question. 

“A city ain’t natural,” he tried to explain. 
“The Lord never meant for folks to live cooped 
up that-a-way, one on top of the other. A city 
wasn’t His idea, it’s just man try in’ to improve 
what’s best.” He stopped. He had never spoken 
this way to his daughter. 

“I can’t make you see — you’re like your ma. 
She never could figure out why I ioved ihiS 
place.” He reached aown and scooped up a 
hanaful of loose earth, and then let it sue 
slowly through his parted fingers. ‘ She didn’t 
believe in the land,” he went on, ‘ sne just 
believed in me. That’s why she worked so nar.. 
— she didn't want to see me msap^uiiited. Thing 
was, i never could make her see that i wasu t 
disappointed. I had all 1 neeaea. i went on 
hopin’ she would understand, but she never did.” 
His voice broke. “Guess she never nau e.iou n 
time.” 

Edna sat back in her chair. Only then did 
she realize how tense she had been white ner 
father was speaking. It was all clear now — 
her parents — the xarm — and so different from 
what she had imagined. She came over aim 
sat down beside her father on the step, 'i 
know,” she said, "i diunt beiore, but f do 
now.” 

They looked at each other, embarrassed by 
their new intimacy. “I’ve never thought about 
the farm like this beiore,” she continue^. 
“Maybe . . . rnayue we snould hang on a bit 
longer. Maybe if I tried . . .” She could not 
finish. 

“I think you might,” her father answered. 

He stood up and looked around for his hoe. 
“Not the corn,” Edna said. “Not now. A 
birthday ought to be somethin’ of an occasion. 
You take the afternoon off.” Her voice had 
lost its earlier brusqueness. “I’ll be in the 
kitchen.” She paused and then, feeling that 
she ought to be more specific, added, “I 
thought maybe I’d make spoonbread for 
supper.” 
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KLEE 


Louise Miller ’58 


“I want to penetrate into the inmost mean- 
ing of tne mouei i want to reach tne heart. 1 
write words on the forehead ana round the lips. 
But may races are truer than me;' ihese were 
the woras, the creed, of Baui Kiee, who pamtea 
men not as tney were, out as uiey might oe. 

Klee was oorn m ibry in Switzerland, the 
son of Bwiss-uerman parents, ms mother ana 
lather, brought together by a mutual passion 
for music, realized m their son tneir own 
musical aspirations, indeed, Bam was equally 
attracted to music, literature and painting. 
He aid not, however, leave the decision oi 
being a musician, writer, or painter to enance. 
He realized that only m painting could he 
achieve ms fullest emotional expression. 

Kiee's imaginative escape into art was an 
extension of his own personality rather than 
a revolt against circumstances as is trie case 
with many young artists, tie was Dy nature 
quiet, inquisitive and gently humorous. An 
undercurrent oi this personality m his painting 
gave it tne appearance oi having been created 
by a mildly satirical observer But Klee was 
no mere observer. He looked deep into the 
nature of things, down to the bare skeleton oi 
life and puiled from it a pure concept oi 
totality. Life and art were one to him, 
inseparable. Everything he ever saw found a 
place in his work. 

Klee found his true place in art only when 
faced with nature, but it was nature liberated 
of the elements, liberated and regrouped to 
create only the essence. For him, art was not 
there to reproduce the visible, but to render 
visible what lay behind the material world. 
His was a new world for painting, touching 
a universe where formerly only poetry and 
music had touched. His fantasy is undoubtedly 
musical, and, in all his work, form and space 
have been conceived poetically, symbolically. 
He was able to pull his art away from the 
physical without making it psychological. He 
could extract material, inspiration, from his 
subconscious but could connect it with reality. 
He was man as well as artist, body as well as 
mind, and his paintings, even in their most 
abstract examples, reflect a human warmth. 
His art, even though approaching the purisms 
of mathematics and music, was never meant 
to be looked at. It was meant to be lived with. 

His figures, reduced to only their most 
essential lines, retain at least the essence of 
man. They represent Man, not as he is but as 
he might be. “Throughout the whole field of 
plastic techniques,” he said once, “one must 
avoid contaminating the purity of technique — 


even when dealing with color.” Indeed, even 
though he was a born colorist, his color is 
merely an opaque background on which his 
subject is graphically rendered. The line is 
essential, the line is pure, and color serves only 
as background for it. 

Someday, perhaps, someone will come along 
with a greater knowledge than Klee’s. But he 
will not surpass him as an artist, for every 
line was, to Klee, a problem of style, every 
painting a rediscovery of technique. No matter 
how subtle the technique, however, it was never 
an end in itself. It was the very essence of 
the painting. It could be said that Klee was a 
painter of essences for he truly painted the 
quality of things. He succeeded in penetrating 
the inmost meaning of the model. He painted 
dreams, fantasies and ideas. He wrote words 
on the foreheads and round the lips. But his 
faces were not truer than life. They were the 
essence of life itself. 



School for Fashion Careers 

"For me, the Barhizon is the difference between 
just staying in New York and living here. I’m having 
fun with girls who have become real friends 
of mine — swimming, dancing, enjoying all the 
comforts of home. My room is cozy too, with 
radio — and TV if I want it. The Barbizon’s the 
right address for me!” 

NEW YORK’S MOST EXCLUSIVE HOTEL RESIDENCE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

Lexington Ave. at 63rd Street • New York City 
Write for Booklet HB-6 

From $ 4.25 daily 
Weekly' Rates Upon Application ) 
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I Have you seen those new ROUND \ 

| Wamsutta® Supercale® sheets? 

J And. ..don't you think round beds 

| are absolutely the most??? I'm 

simply longing for one when 

we're married • — but even if 

our bed isn't round . ..I'm in- 

I 

| sisting on stacks and s*tacks of 

I 

| Wamsutta Supercale for my 
trousseau. You needn't say I 
told you. ...but if anybody asks., 
just say Wamsutta Supercale 
sheets and pillow cases.'.'.' 


the treasured sheets for fine trousseaus for generations— famed for their fine super-silken quality and 
super-practical, too, because they last so beautifully for so many, many years. 

And for dormitory rooms . . . Wamsutta DEBUCALE®, .. next to Supercale, the finest sheet in the world! 

WAMSUTTA MILLS, Dept. S 61, 1430 Broadway, New York 18, New York 
Division oj M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc., Makers of Wamsutta Heritage Towels. 


SCOTTY’S 
PASTRY SHOP 

806 William Street 
Phone ES 3-6117 


Fashion Firsts 

at 

The Fashion Plate 

inc. 

1009 Princess Anne St. 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


Meet Your Friends and Classmates 
at 

Willis Drug Store 

1015 Caroline Street 

FOUNTAIN SERVICE 
Drugs Cosmetics 
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Colony Studios 

918 Princess Anne St . 

Phone ESsex 3-4567 

Fredericksburg, Virginia 


Compliments of 

R& S Snack Bar 


Fountain Service 
Sandwiches 
Powhatan Street 
At the By-Pass 

Curb Service 


R. A. Kishpaugh’s 
Stationery 

KODAKS & ARGUS CAMERAS 
BOOKS — GREETING CARDS 
BILLFOLDS — DESK PADS 
TYPEWRITERS 
PRETTY NOTE PAPER 
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Specialists in 

Campus Sportswear 

Miller’s 

Specialty Shop 

818 Caroline Street 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


Appliances 
Home Furnishings — 
Radios — Electrical 

White and Weeks 

Furniture Corporation 

800 Caroline St. 

Phone ES sex 3-4000 


Phone ESsex 3-5407 

THE 

RECORD SHOP 

210 George Street 
Fredericksburg, Va. 
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WINSTON 

«: TASTES GOOD! 


••••/fe'.--- "M ■•- . «: •- a -■ smim 


LIKE A 
r.lftflDPTTP 
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WINSTON is the big brand on this 
range, ma'am _for filter and for flavor! 

Once folks discover Winston, they just can’t keep the news 
under their Stetsons ! They go for the flavor because it’s so 
clean and fresh — from a bright, clear blend of superb tobac- 
cos. They like Winston’s exclusive pure-white filter, with 
the smart cork-smooth tip. And, they like to share a good 
thing when they find it! You try ’em. Then you’ll know why 
Winston is now way out ahead of the other filter cigarettes. 

R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO.. WINSTON-SALEM. N. C. 


Now 


Smoke WINSTON Americas best-selling, best- tastin g filter cigarette! 




